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For Every Other Sunday, 
VEAT PROFILE DEL Ti? 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD, 
Chapter I. — Who Did It? 
OMING in, each one 


gave an involuntary 
sniff, then a quick look 
of surprise followed 
by a secondary sniff, 
as if doubting the evi- 
dence of a provedly 
good perception. A 
peculiar smile dawned 
on many faces, as 
books and packages 
were deposited on 
desks and chairs, and 
the preliminary tasks 
of adjusting one’s be- 
day began. 
The groups about the room talked in subdued 
1. whispers, with surreptitious flashing of their eyes, 
now and again, toward the occupant of the prin- 
cipal’s desk, in the middle of the long front plat- 
Whon lifting’ yea ae Are those who long to see form, with its mineral cabinets at each end flanked 
hen lifting up their tiny heads, The coming back of happy spring, ” py large waste-baskets, to which frequent journey- 
They tell us spring is here. ing seemed necessitated this morning. From these 
vantage-grounds an opportunity was afforded to 
We share its gifts together, secure a good view of Mr. Coleman’s features. 
Mr. Coleman himself was in close conversa- 
tion with his three assistants, Misses Soule and 
And find a joy in all we see, Durant occupying chairs at either side, while 
sub-master Cardell leaned carelessly over the 
front of the desk. 
It was plain that Mr. Coleman’s indignation 


"For Beery Other Sunday. They tell of balmy breezes, 


Of walks by stream and glade ; 


SONG OF ‘SPRINGTIME. : 
nd They draw us forth to know and love 


BY EDWARD A. HORTON. This world that God hath made. 
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Tue flowers I love tk res ; 
EE LOWeTS ve the dearest The friends I love the dearest 


_ Are those that first appear, 


With all it means to me; 


ee cant eee 


In modest hues they herald 
The wealth of bloom in store ; 


= 


And roam the fields afar, 
Because they shyly hide themselves, 


E See oil the more. From grass-blade to a star. 
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ie Fh, was at a high pitch. Intermittently, the lis- 

me Nhe: E 2 : . tere 5 to) : : 2 
; ; The notes I love the dearest Then welcome, welcome springtime ; teners caught a forcible expletive or a strong, 
Are those I hear in spring, We’ve waited long for thee ; emphatic phrase. At last he brought his hand 
: : F i r his eall-bell with unexpected force. 
When on the budding boughs the birds Thy presence maketh all things glad, SE Sa egies ees ieee 8 ek ale 
His pupils loitered, one by one, to their seats as 


~ Come back to us and sing. And sets the whole earth free. he sprang to the handle of the school-gong and 
sent the harsh detonation reverberating through 
the building, calling the dilatory stragglers in 
from yard or dressing-room. 

The routine of the day commenced. Every 
register in the building was closed, but the heat 
seemed insufferable. As the minutes went by 
the atmosphere became closer and closer. The 
boys grew restless; the girls’ heads were throb- 
bing. Yet no one ventured to allude to the 
cause, nor were any explanatory remarks vouch- 
safed by those in authority. 

When Maurice Gilson rose, deliberately, from 
his chair, and pulling at the long silk cords, 
opened the ventilators to their full capacity, fifty 
pairs of eyes beamed their unuttered thanks. 
The master glanced sternly toward the back of the 
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room, as the tall, handsome young senior reseated 
himself, but he made no audible comment. 

It was impossible to study. Ideas failed to make 
themselves understood; recitations were given 
stumblingly and incoherently ; eyes were dulling, 
heads drooping, feet beating unquietly against the 
iron supports of desk and chair, or the broad 
wooden cross-bars of the long settees. 

At his desk at the head of his line, Archie Russell, 
the most thorough student in the school, and next 
to Maurice Gilson, the most popular with his fellow- 
pupils, was trying to translate into graceful English 
the amusing experiences of Monsieur Perichon. 
The words eluded him. With a muttered exclama- 
tion, at which he was looked at aghast, he sprang 
toward a slender-rodded window-hook and jerked 
down, for a few inches, the top sashes of the two 
nearest windows. 

The cold winter air made the shivers run down 
the backs of the row of boys and girls opposite, 
but there was a deep sigh of relief, as they drank 
in the refreshing oxygen. A word from Mr. Cole- 
man, and two juniors left the room, returning in a 
few moments with an armful of wraps, noiselessly 
distributed among their owners. 

A half hour more went by. No one thought now 
of studying. Books were seen through a haze and 
sounds came from far away. ‘The Virgil class fum- 
bled its uninterested way through neas’ faithless 
desertion of the Carthaginian queen, Mr. Cole- 
man’s staccato queries answered drawlingly and 
with lamentable disregard for formation of phrase. 

Still that intensifying, suffocating odor, filling 
crevices, clinging to garments, nauseating stomachs! 
That an end must come soon was apparent. But 
for consciousness of some immediate change, there 
must have been insurrection, for the boys and girls 
of the Rockway high school, though for the most 
part conscientious and dutiful, were not, under injus- 
tice, long-suffering and meek. 

That there were hard thoughts toward the origi- 
nator of the trouble could not be doubted. ~The 
more ambitious scholars felt a blunted pang strike 
through them, as they remembered that this was 
the last week before the term finals, and time was 
very precious. Mr. Coleman was not insensible of 
the rising discontent. 

“You may begin to scan at the tenth line, Miss 
Ritchie,” he said, distinctly, to the best Latin 
scholar in his first middle class. 

Rita slowly rose. His face looked out at her 
from a mist. She could not catch the repetition 
of his request. It was intuition made her stammer, 
“Ar-ma-virum-que-ca-no,” her voice gradually sink- 
ing. Mr, Coleman spoke sharply, — 

“T said tenth line in to-day’s lesson, Miss Ritchie. 
We are sufficiently familiar with ‘ Armavirumque ’ 
by this time!” 

She began again, ‘‘ Ar-ma-vi—” 

Mr. Coleman saw that her book was closed and 
about to drop from her fingers, that she was very 
white — that she swayed! 

His chair crashed from him as he sprang just 
in time to catch her. A nervous girl gave a 
frightened, hysterical sob that he hushed with 
a look. 

“Retain your seats,”’ he said, with command, 

Lifting the light form gently in his arms, he 
beckoned Archie. 

“Open the library door, and then speak to Miss 
Soule.” 

The climax had come. No one stirred in the 
strange silence that followed, as Mr. Coleman strode 


across the platform and laid the motionless girl on- 


the fur rug in front of the wide bookcases. 
Soule closed the library door. 

“Aqua ammonia — second shelf — laboratory — 
Archie!” Archie leaped the stairs. 

“Miss Smith — water — lavatory in hall!” Miss 
Smith, a self-possessed senior, passed to the library, 
and the school drew a long breath. 

Mr. Coleman himself filed Miss Soule’s geometry 
class into the main room. A short colloquy 
through the speaking-tubes, and the other class- 


Miss 


rooms emptied, Mr. Cardell and Miss Durant noting 
the unusual order of the ranks. 

“ Work may be laid aside.” 

There was a brief rattle of desk-lids, slates, boxes, 
and books, then silence again. 

Mr. Coleman glanced keenly at the expectant 
faces. 

“Gilson.” Maurice rose. 

“Have you observed anything unusual in the 
atmosphere of this room this morning ?” 

“T have, sir.” Maurice spoke drily. 

“Can you state cause, Gilson?” 

“To the best of my chemical knowledge, sir, it is 
—asafeetida!” Archie nodded, as emphasizing his 
friend’s assertion. 

“ Your chemical knowledge has not led you astray, 
Gilson. It is, perhaps, needless to inquire if you 
have found the odor enjoyable.” 

“ Hardly, sir.”’ Maurice sat down. 

“ Possibly some one thinks he has perpetrated a 


very funny joke upon the school by placing this- 


gum in the furnaces. But let me assure that young 
person that he has made a great mistake and reck- 
oned without his host,’’ Mr. Coleman went on, with 
rising warmth. ‘I strongly suspect the hand 
guilty of other misdemeanors in. this school is 
traceable here. Let the culprit take heed to him- 
self. He will be made to feel it is no light thing to 
bring discomfort and inconvenience to a hundred 
people. You know this is our last week of review ; 
time is invaluable. Yet we shall have to close the 
school for the day, — possibly longer ; asafcetida is 
not cayenne pepper! Just how long it will take 
the janitor to accomplish his work of purification, 
Ido not know; but this I do know, that when it is 
ascertained who has done this, —and effort in that 
direction will be made, —if the school-board act on 
my advice, the punishment will be immediate, dis- 
graceful expulsion from this school !” 

“Oh, sir,” cried Maurice, starting up in expostu- 
lation, “is that not unduly severe? Undoubtedly 
it was meant in fun.. A mere practical joke may 
merit suspension, but expulsion —” 

“This school, Gilson, was not established for 
practical joking. That lesson may as well be 
learned now as ever. We are here for work, — 
hard work, if you please; and pupils who will 
not realize that may as well drop from the lists. 
If this is a practical joke, it is a despicably cow- 
ardly one. We have no room for cowards here. 
What we are to learn is how to be men! 

“The file, Miss Durant.” He motioned his assist- 
ant to the piano. ‘ You may all report in the 
morning.” 

Miss Durant struck the chords to turn, rise, and 
face. As she played the bright marching air, the 
files pressed out of the: room, — the moment doors 
were cleared, leaping down the broad stairs with 
phantom whoop and pantomimic extravagance of 
gesticulation. 

“It is a shame to lose all this time!” Maurice 
declared, as he and Archie sauntered together down 
the icy, sawdust-strewn walk, turning in by the 
entrance gates of the common and passing under 
the tall elms laden with sparkling crystals. 

“Tsay, Arch, what’s to prevent my going home 
to dinner with you and our working together at that 
beastly trigonometry the rest of the day 2” 

“T wonder if Rita is all right now,” responded 
Archie, absently, his usually bright face over- 
shadowed. ‘ How white she was!” he added, with 
a sigh. ‘My head aches furiously, Maurice, but 
come on. Mother will give us a cup of tea or coffee 
to clear away the tangles.” 

Though Maurice Gilson’s father was at the head 
of one of manufacturing Rockway’s largest indus- 
tries, the Rockway Stove Company, and Archie 
Russell was the son of one of his moulders, people 
had long ago ceased wondering at the intimacy of 
the two boys, both of whom were universal favor- 
ites. The friendship had been planted in primary 
school days, when Maurice flogged a boy for poking 
fun at Archie’s knickerbockers patched with differ- 
ent material from the original. Sturdy Archie 


could easily have fought his own battles even then, 
but this willingness to defend him, accenting as it 
did the loyalty of Maurice Gilson’s regard, had last- 
ingly endeared the roundabouted little lad to his 
chubby mate. 

Maurice Gilson had had what money, refined 
associations, joined to judicious forethought in 
training, can bring. That he was an unaffected, 
genial, thoroughly delightful boy to know may have 
spoken well for the wisdom of his mother and the 
practical good sense of his father, ; 

Archie had inherited from his unpolished, stanch- 
hearted father his manliness, his high sense of 
honor, and an intelligence that went to the root of 
things. The delicate little mother had given him 
the natural refinement that bore him through ordeals 
that would have inextricably embarrassed a lad of 
no more experience and less adaptability. 

In the small interchange of social civilities among 
the Rockway young people, Archie was never -over- 
looked. That this was so was due quite as much 
to his own ability to make himself liked as to any 
prestige Maurice Gilson’s open friendship might 
bestow. Yet he was not spoiled by the unusual 
regard and seeking-out. These were pleasant 
things, no doubt, and he did not make light of such, 
but his personal aspirations and the plan he had 
already formed for his lifework were untouched by 
them. 

When they reached the cosey cottage at the foot 
of Gilson’s hill, the boys found Mrs. Russell in need 
of a little male help; so taking hold with boyish 
vigor, they brought coal and wood, — Maurice’s 
kindlings being of superfine quality, Mrs. Russell 
declared, — and water for a deferred wash, much to 
the delight of old Bridget Gaffey, the wasler- 
woman, who had just arrived from the Gilsons’, and 
had expected to do the work herself. 

“T till yer what, Mrs. Roossel, the raison thim 
two b’ys is so ginerally loiked,” declared Bridget, 
scrubbing away at the clothes, “is because they 
aint foriver an’ a day thinkin’ ay thimsilves an’ 
how mooch accommodation they can git out av 
ither folks for the expinditure av wan cint.”* — 

At dinner-time Mr. Russell came in. As he went 
out in the shed to wash the black lead from face 
and hands, as a half tribute he, in his limited time, 
could afford to pay to the proprieties, the boys fol- 
lowed to re-explain the school situation. 

“Humph! <A boy that has n’t any better use for 
his time than that, ought to be set at good hard 
work. I’d like to put him through a course of 
sprouts at the foundry! Any notion who it is,- 
Arch?” : 

Maurice spoke up. “I think I know whom Mr. 
Coleman suspects, but I don’t believe —I can’t 
think him quite so mean as this. I did not dare to 
look at him, but he must have felt confoundedly 
funny when he saw Rita Ritchie going!” 

Archie said little. After dinner they went at 
their studies with ardor. All the afternoon they 
worked, till Archie, usually the last to give out, 
asserted that his head would not let him go on. 
Maurice saw he was really looking ill, and sym- 
pathetically took himself away, with injunctions to 
his chum to go to bed and sleep it off. 

Archie did go to bed, but his sleep was a very 
troubled one. Over and over, he seemed going 
through some untoward experience. He waked at 
times with low cries of distress. He appeared to be 
fighting against something. 

His mother came in to see if he were all right 
for the night. He started up, looked wildly at her, 
and then fiercely called on her to go tell Mr. Cole- 
man, for he could not — he could not — rest! 

“Poor Archie!” his mother said, stooping to 
adjust his pillow. “He is at those nightmares 
again. Will he never outgrow them?” 

As she left him, Archie was muttering about “ the 
Ordway scholarship,” “stainless honor,’ ‘the 
whole truth,” and more she failed to understand. 

“ Archie has been working too hard at his books,” 
she said to her husband. “I do hope we have n’t 
let him hurt himself. If things were only a little 
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ore justly divided in this world, Archibald, he 
ld not have to be making such a wearing fight 
or that paltry five-hundred-dollar scholarship.” 
Tut, tut, my dear,” her husband said, half smil- 
, ‘don’t you fret. Arch may be learning lessons 
at will be spurs to getting things more ‘justly 
divided’ by and by! Like enough the boy’s own 
sons or grandsons may have a college education for 
the asking; and like enough, they ’Il not care a 
penny about taking it! Human nature is a mighty 
“queer combination.” The shrewd-faced old moulder 
laughed, whimsically. 

His wife looked at him with wonder. ‘ Well, I 
think, Archibald, it ought to be had for the asking.” 
| “I’m not saying it ought not, my dear, I’m nat 
‘saying it ought not. Bless you, come down to our 
“next nationalist club meeting and hear me harangue 
onthe The True Voice of Government. Lassure you 

you ’ll be edified, my dear!”’ 

Archie ate his breakfast in the morning with 
_ extreme listlessness. 

“Mr. Coleman told us to report to him at the 
‘usual hour, but the rooms may not yet be fit to use. 
You may see me back soon, mother,” he said, 
strapping his books together. 

That won’t make me feel badly,” his mother 
‘laughingly responded. “Oh, Archie,” she called 
after him, “Dr. Pellew passed the gate this morn- 
- ing and told your father he had been called to Mr. 
 Ritchie’s again. Rita is in a very precarious state. 
Ibelieve there is some heart complication. I would 
think that asafcetida fiend would have a troubled 
conscience! They say Mr. Ritchie is about wild. 

Rita has been very delicate this last year.” 
Archie’s face whitened. , 
(Lo be continued.) 


_ For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HAPPY MAY. 
BY ABBY M, GANNETT. 
| Wuen daisies are the meadow stars, 
And golden buttercups have sway, 
And birds sing on the pasture bars 
Their merry, merry roundelay, 
Sing oh, heigho, for it is May, — 
It is the time of happy May. 


When fleecy clouds fly o’er the sun, 
And little brooks do dance and play, 
When children from the house-door run, 
To gather flowers the livelong day, 
Sing oh, heigho, for it is May, — 
It is the happy, happy May. 


When clothes lie bleaching on the grass, 
And cherry blossoms toss their spray, 

And white lambs gambol as we pass, 
While dams do bleat their plaintive way, 


5 ; Sing oh, heigho, for it is May, — 
‘ : It is the happy time of May. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MAYFLOWER’S STORY. 
BY REY. RICHARD MPTCALF. 
AM, as you know, a little Indian flower, and 
ii first saw the light one day in April, way down 
on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

Some people think, from my name, that I was 
born in May ; but when you hear my story, you will 
see that I got my name from a very different 
circumstance. 

The first thing that I remember about myself is 
that the little Indian children used to come into the 
woods to find me, almost before the snow melted 
away. They knelt down on the ground, and pulled 
away the leaves and twigs, until they caught sight 
of my blossoms, and then they tried to see who 
should carry to their wigwams the largest and 
finest bunches. But one spring day I was awak- 
ened from my sleep beneath the dead grass by two 
yoices speaking in a language which I had never 
heard before. After listening awhile to their talk, 
I made out from it that the speakers were a man 


and woman, who had come to the Indian country 
from across the great ocean, during the winter, 
while I was asleep. The man was telling a long 
story of what they had suffered since they came, 
and was urging the woman to go back with him to 
England, the first chance they could get. 

They had been almost frozen during the winter ; 
they were nearly starved now, and did not know 
where the next day’s dinner was to come from. 
The land was so poor, he said, no kind of grain 
would grow. And the Indians, though quiet for a 
time, would surely come out and murder them all 
some night in their sleep. So he urged and en- 
treated her to go back to England with him. But 
she said, — 

“No, we came here to be free to read our Bibles, 
worship God, and live together as Christians ; and 
I would rather live as God’s child here in the 
wilderness than go back to live like the people we 
left behind in England. God, who brought us here, 
will not forsake us; he can make the wilderness 
blossom like the rose.” 

“He can’t make this wilderness blossom with 
anything at all,” cried the discontented man. 

The tears came to her eyes as she heard his 
words ,—1 could feel them trickle down to the dry 
leaves above my head, —and she began nervously 
pulling away the grass with her slender fingers, not 
knowing what she did. Suddenly she saw me, and 
she cried out, — 

“Now, God be praised! He hath made the wilder- 
ness blossom with wondrous beauty.” 

She plucked me up by the roots, and held me to 
her face, and kissed me ae if I had been a little 
child. How long she held me so, I cannot remem- 
ber, but at last I heard a man’s voice, saying, — 

“May God forgive me for my lack of faith! I 
will never doubt him again. The fields which can 
bring forth that beautiful flower will give us all we 
need, God will provide; let us trust in him.” 

Then they went back, side by side, to where 
their comrades were gathered, and introduced me 
to the whole band of “ Pilgrims,” as they were 
called. They were all delighted to see me, and 
after passing me.from hand to hand, as if I had 
been a precious jewel, asked the woman who had 
discovered me to give me a name. Then she 
said : — 

“Tet us call it the Mayflower. For the name of 
the ship which brought us to this shore may well 
be given to the flower which brings us so much joy 
and hope.” 

So they called me the Mayflower, in honor of 
their ship, and though I have had many other 
names given me since that time, some of them far 
more high-sounding, yet I like this one the best of 
all. That is all the story I have to tell. 


Tf spring came but once in a century, instead of 


once a year, or burst forth with the sound of an 
earthquake, and not in silence, what wonder and 
expectation there would be in all hearts to behold 
the miraculous change! But now the silent suc- 
cession suggests nothing but necessity. To most 
men only the cessation of the miracle would be 
miraculous, and the perpelual exercise of God’s 
power seems less wonderful than its withdrawal 


would be. LONGFELLOW. 
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TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
No. 18. —“ Bouser.” 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


OUSER was a bull-terrier, fierce enough to 
B look at, indeed, but very gentle to know and 
live with,—the most obedient dog I ever 
heard of, devoted to his master’s slightest wish. 
Eyery morning this dear dog (who was fortunate 
enough to have his home in the country) went to 
the train with his master. Such a good time as he 
had on the way, running at imaginary enemies, 


chasing leaves, barking, and jumping about his 
master, then off for another run, till they came to 
the station, when Bouser quietly trotted up and 
down at his master’s heels! 

Just before the train comes in sight, you know tlie 
signal gives a click, click, click. You must all have 
heard it many times. 

Then Bouser looked at his master, and his 
master looked at Bouser. 

“Time to go home now, Bouser.” 

A wag of the tail was Bouser’s answer. No 
teasing from him, not a bark, — only a quiet wag 
of the tail and prompt obedience: head turned 
toward home; four legs running as fast as they 
could; no stopping now, no barking, no chasing 
leaves, — straight from the station to his home. 

Every morning just the same. 

At home Bouser had a very good time. There was 
a nice boy to play with him there, for one thing; 
and there is nothing a dog likes better than a nice, 
noisy boy; and a boy who is good for anything 
likes a good dog. 

Besides the boy Bouser had two kittens to play 
with. There again he was fortunate, as the boy 
sometimes went to school, and if it had not been 
for the two kittens, when the boy was away, Bouser 
would have no one to play with. 

The kittens never went to school. No, indeed, 
they did nothing but eat and sleep and play. They 
played with Bouser’s ears and paws, and all three of 
them played with a ball. Big, strong Bouser was 
more gentle with them than they were with him. 
He never hurt them, but sometimes they stuck their 
sharp little claws into him. and gave him quite a 
scratch, all in play. They did not know any better ; 
but I think they did know better than to pull the 
nice, clean, freshly ironed handkerchiefs and nap- 
kins from the clothes-horse. I am sure they knew 
better, because when Gretchen, in the kitchen, had 
scolded and run after them, and had even given 
them a slap or two with the towel she had in 
her hand, how ¢ould they help knowing it was 
wrong! 

Still these two naughty black kittens made havoc 
among the nicely ironed napkins, week after week. 
They had no idea of obedience, as Bouser had. 

One day Bouser was in the kitchen —the kittens 
were there too — when the clean clothes were hang- 
ing on the horse. Bouser was sitting on a chair 
looking out of the window, watching for his boy 
friend to come from school, when Gretchen’ sud- 
denly called out, and chased the kittens away from 
her clean clothes. 

“ Whatever to do wid dese small mites ofa kittens 
1 cannot tell; it makes dree times I pick up dese 
napkins since breakfasts,” said Gretchen, as she 
shook out the napkins, brushed off some little dust, 
and hung them back on the horse. 

Bouser looked around at her and then out of the 
window again. 

Hardly was poor Gretchen back at her ironing- 
table, before the two sly, naughty, black kittens 
slipped up to the clothes-horse again, and clawed all 
the handkerchiefs and napkins they could reach off 
on the floor. 

Gretchen looked around, and now she was really 
angry; but before she could reach the kittens, or 
before the kittens could run away, Bouser was off 
his chair, had one kitten by the neck, gave him a 
shake, threw him in one corner of the kitchen; 
caught the other kitten, gave him a shake, threw 
him to the other side of the kitchen, then quietly 
took his place again on the chair, and continued to 
watch for his boy friend. 

The frightened kittens crawled out of the room, 
and they never touched anything on the clothes- 
horse again. Bouser had taught them what obedi- 
ence was, and they had learned their lesson. 

After that the three were as good friends as ever, 
played together, ate together, slept together, as 
before. 

As for Gretchen, she is a firm friend to Bouser, 
and thinks him “de one most wonderful dog in dis 
world.” ; 
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THREE CHILDREN 


BY FLORENCE 


WHOM I KNEW. 
GOODRICH VARNEY. 


Satp Mother Spring when she had come 
To wilful March, her eldest son, 

“Just curl up close in gramma’s lap, 
While little sister takes her nap.” 


3ut only think! "That naughty boy, 

Who should have been Dame Nature’s joy, 
Began his noisy songs to sing, 

And far and wide his toys to fling, 


Till pretty April rubbed her eyes, 
Looked round about in wild surprise, 
Then could no longer quiet keep, 
But cried and cried herself to sleep ! 


Poor Mother Spring looked sad enough. 
“What shall I do? That boy’s so rough!” 
Wise gramma put her glasses on, 

And sighed “ Alas! an only son!” 


Certain it was that things looked bad; 
Reason indeed that Spring was sad! 
But just at darkest hour of day 

Came dancing in sweet daughter May ! 


Dame Nature took her glasses off, 
And all at once began to laugh! 
Dear Mother Spring forgot to sigh, 
Since fretful April ceased to ery ! 


I’m sure ’t would take me many a day 
To picture true, sweet little May! 

But —if she ever chance your way, 
Perhaps you ’ll think of what I say ! 
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HIS is such a beantiful world, so full of 
sunshine and harmony, with the bright 
heavens bending over us, like some wonder- 

ful picture that changes even while we gaze at it! 
Would we could make our earth as fair a picture, 
without the dark’ spots that threaten to ruin the 
canvas! We cannot be inanimate figures in this 
great picture. Weare to be taken at our best in 
its lights and shadows, and to show our characters. 

The world needs to-day active workers, and let 


each one look to himself and question if he be 
doing all he can for his fellow-men. 

It has so often been. asked: “What can the 
young people do?” “Do!” So much good that 
we older and graver ones find ourselves earnestly 
wishing that we might be born again, and become 
as little children. It is for these very young people 
that the work of the world is waiting. 

No one great occasion is needed to show the 
nerve and sinew of these young people; it is the 
every-day life. This is the back-ground of the 
picture, and all the harmony and pleasant effects 
depend upon it. Our every-day life, so easily spoken, 
and so easily broken! So much depends upon it 
that we should realize the varied elements that 
combine to make it the most beautiful that eyes 
ever looked upon, or full of blots and ugly scars ; 
for will it not be examined in a full light by an 
artist whose pity has kindly judgment for our 
failings, yet praises and loves the strong lines and 
graceful harmony ? 
~ Whatever tends to elevate must be cultivated, — 
that companionship of souls that are to draw us up 
and on, away from all that cramps and holds us 
down,— up nearer the heights, to which we all are 
aiming. ’ 

In the morning of life, when we start out with 
bright hearts and high courage, is the time to 
deliberately turn from all that is low and grovelling, 
—the impure that allures while it debases; to 
“Look up, not down, Out and not in, Forward, not 
back, and Lend a hand!” 

Ay, lend a hand! When we have learned to walk, 
let us not forget to turn to the weak and tottering. 
The world is full of suffering; and good men and 
women were never more needed than to-day,— 
brave’ souls, who dare to speak for right and truth; 
who, having a more favored place in the world, are 
ready to help others from the shadow into the 
light. 

It seems to us like one of those unattainable 


heights to talk of our place in the world, but does 


the mountaineer sigh in despair as he looks at the 
distant summit? No, by steady steps and slow, 
little by little, but steps in the right direction, he 
presses on; and even those whose steps are the 
weakest can follow his lead. 

Let us then look to our beginnings,— to those first 
feeble footsteps, before the way is fully learned, and 
may we not all hope that by patiently pressing on, 
perchance never quite reaching our ideal, but 
striving for it, we may reach those “ heights where 
lies repose ” 2 ; 

Aunt Louisa. 


It is a truly sublime spectacle when in the still- 
ness of the night, in an unclouded sky, the stars, 
like the world’s choir, rise and set, and as it were 
divide existence into two portions. The one, belong- 
ing to the earthly, is silent in the perfect stillness 
of night, whilst the other alone comes forth in 
sublimity, pomp, and majesty. Viewed in this 
light, the starry heavens truly exercise a moral 
influence over us; dnd who can readily stray into 
the paths of immorality if he has been accustomed 
to live amidst such thoughts and feelings, and 
Jrequently to dwell upon them? How are we 
entranced by the simple splendors of this wonder- 
Sul drama of Nature! Winer vor Humpoupt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ANCIENT MAY-DAY CUSTOMS. 
BY ANNA GULBRANSON, 

ANY of our modern holiday customs are 
directly traceable to the early Christian 
time, or even further back, to heathen- 

dom. Such is the observance of May-day, which 
although not in vogue in this country, has from 
time immemorial been a feature of English country 
life. 

The early Romans celebrated the feast of Floralia, 


or floral games, commencing April 28, and lasting _ 


several days. The ancient Celts had a heathen 
festival, called Beltein, in which flowers played no 
part. Fires were lighted on all the hilltops at night, 
and the peasantry of Ireland, Isle of Man, and the 
Scottish Highlands kept the custom almost to this 
generation. 

In the early days of England, the nobility as well 
as the peasantry kept the joyous festival. Early at 
morn, the villagers went out to gather flowers and 
branches, particularly the hawthorn, with which to 
decorate doors, windows, and the May-pole. This 
“going-a-maying ” was always before sunrise. 

The May-pole, which was a fixture in every 
village, was as high as, the mast of a vessel of a 
hundred tons, and each year was decorated with 
wreaths of flowers, while the light-hearted youth 
danced in rings about it. It was painted in diago- 
nal stripes of black upon a bright yellow ground. 
As early as Shakspeare’s time these poles were in 
existence, for in “Midsummer Night’s Dream” he 
makes Hermia allude to Helena as “a painted May- 
pole.” 

But the Puritans changed all this, and the poles 
were torn down and the merry games suspended 
during their ascendency. A famous pole ovyer- 
topping the steeple of a London church, from which 
the parish took its name,— “St. Andrew Under- 
shaft,’— was destroyed in the reign of Edward 
VL, as a result of asermon preached at St. Paul’s 
Cross against May-day games and revelry. After 
the Restoration, however, the good times came back 
to some extent. 

The choosing of a beautiful girl as the Queen of 
the May was not only an English but a French 
custom. 

The May-pole is now almost a thing of the past. 
Washington Irving in his travels, so long ago, saw 
just one, on the banks of the river Dee, near the 
bridge leading to the old city of Chester. A few 
are still to be found in the small villages between 
Munich and Salzburg, some encircled with garlands, 
crowned with flags and a may-bush, and with large 
wooden dolls, representing people climbing the pole. 

Two ancient customs were jong obseryed in 
London on this day. One was the celebration of 
the chimney-sweeps, who went about in little groups, 
dressed fantastically, a woman in spangles accom-— 
panying them, and a man in the centre called “ Jack 
in the green,” who was concealed ina tall frame of 
herbs and flowers, and crowned by a flag. The: 
other was celebrated by the milkmaids, who early 
in the day led forth a milch cow garlanded with: 
flowers, and danced around her to the music of) 
violin or clarinet. 
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_ The early English poets found inspiration in the 
) innocent pleasures of the day. Chaucer writes :— 


- “ And forth goeth al the court, both moste and leste, 
\ To feche the floures freshe, and braunche, and blome.”’ 


And in Spenser we read that — 


-“ Then to the greenwood they speeden them all, 
To fetchen home may with their musical.” 
Herrick tell us to — 
‘ “ Mark 
- How each field turns a street, and each street a park, 
_-__-~*Made green and trimmed with trees.” 


_ Although the old customs have almost died out 
4 ‘in England, there are a few relics left in Scotland, 
” one of the most interesting being that of the young 
women going out in the early dawn of May-day to 
wash their faces with the morning dew. At Edin- 
burgh, lively parties are made up, principally in 
_ the neighborhood of Arthur’s Seat, and are an 
interesting feature to tourists. 


Life everywhere / The air is crowded with 
birds,— beautiful, tender, intelligent birds, to whom 
life is a song and a thrilling anxiety, the anxiety 
of love. The air is swarming with insects, those 
little animated miracles. The waters are peopled 
with innumerable forms, from the animalcule, so 
small that one hundred and fifty millions of them 
— would not weigh a grain, to the whale, so large thal 
| it seems an island as it sleeps upon the waves. 

4 G. A. Sana. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LAST WOLF IN IRELAND. 
BY LUCY S. POOR. - 


OLVES in Ireland were in existence nearly 

a hundred years longer than in Great Brit- 
at ain, and it was no such easy matter. to 
_ destroy them. The owners of the land seldom lived 
on it, but paid some agent to collect the rents from 
the poor peasants who tilled the soil. These 
peasants were wretchedly poor, living as miserably 
_ as North American Indians. 

In the distressed state. of the country it was no 
wonder that the wolves were not killed off, and 
that they often came out of their dens at night and 
made the flocks of sheep their prey. The Catholic 
peasants were forbidden by law to own any fire- 
arms; any discovered in their possession would 

have been immediately taken from them; so that, 
as the ancient weapons of spears and bows had 
fallen into disuse since guns and cannon had been 
invented, they were more defenceless than ever: 
_ However, a few armed themselves as they best 
could; and among them was the famous hunter, 
Rory Carragh, who made spears for himself of wood 
tipped with iron, like the boar-spears used in the Mid- 
dle Ages. He was besides master of a few specimens 
of the ancient Irish wolf dog, the largest dog ever 
known in the world, and very strong and fierce. 

This dog was rarer than the wolves he used to 
hunt, and as the breed had run out, there were very 
few left in Ireland. 

Rory lived in a little cabin in the mountains of 
County Tyrone ; but he often wandered from place 
to place with his dogs and spears, making it his 

business to fight the wolves wherever he was sent 
for. He would venture out at night, sometimes 
with a few peasants under his orders, sometimes 
alone. He acquired such skill, and his dogs were so 
well trained, that no wolf could escape him, and he 
killed hundreds that infested the counties of Tyrone 
and Wexford. 

Whenever he had killed one he cut off its head, 
and carrying it to the nearest church, nailed it upon 
a post, for Rory was a devout Catholic, and never 
missed the morning Mass after a night spent in the 
chase. The poor people coming to Mass would see 
one or more wolves’ heads at the church door, and 
then they would know that Rory Carragh had been 
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among them, and would bless his name and try to 
find him to thank him; but this was difficult, for he 
always sat far back in the church and left as soon 
as the Mass was said. 

As time went on the wolves became scarce, what 
with the number Rory killed and those which were 
killed in other parts of Ireland. Rory himself 
grew old, and his dogs were scattered or had died. 
At last he had only two left, Bran and Fion, who 
were growing old like their master. He retired to 
his little cabin and hung his boar-spears on the wall, 
thinking that his life’s work was done. 

For a few years he heard of no more wolves, so 
he believed they were all dead, and used to sit in 
front of his cabin door, sunning himself with his 
old dogs, all three stiff and lame with age. 

He was half asleep one spring day when he heard 
in a respectful tone the words, — 

“ And is this Mr. Rory Carragh?” And rousing 
himself he perceived that a boy had approached 
him unawares, —a strange boy, who looked weary, 
as if he had walked a long distance. 

Rory answered, “ Yes,” and excused himself for 


his apparent inhospitality. “T believe I was 
dreaming,” he said; “I was thinking of the old 
times and the wolves; I was chasing them in my 
sleep.” 

He was laughing at himself, but seeing that the 
poor boy looked troubled, he changed his tone and 
asked, “ Sure they have n’t been chasing you?” 

“ They were chasing us last night,” said the boy, 
“it’s to our fold they came and killed twenty of our 
sheep.” 

“What do you tell me?” exclaimed Rory, 
entirely roused as he heird of his old enemies. He 
encouraged the poor boy to tell his story, which 
was as follows. His home was in a wild district in 
the same county as Rory’s, where, having no 
relations, he had been adopted by an old priest 
Father O’Halleran. The peasants and some small 
landed proprietors near by had joined together and 
built a fold for their flocks of sheep. For years 
they had been undisturbed, but during the last 
winter they had lost so many that they had finally 
become convinced by painful proof that not one but 
two of the wolves had survived the war of extinc- 
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tion waged against them. These fierce animals had 
grown bolder and bolder, and every night prowled 
round the fold, which was protected by a strong 
stone wall, and since the last night, by two strong 
gates. 

Seeing his flock in such distress Father O’Halleran 
had advised their sending for the famous Rory 
Carragh. Some said that he was old or perhaps 
dead, “but,” said the boy, “it was me that was 
bound to find out whether you were dead or alive.” 

Rory soon showed that he was alive. He took 
two boar-spears from the wall, and first gave one to 
the boy, then insisted on carrying them both himself 
when he perceived the messenger was lame. There 
was no need for him to lock up his cabin, for there 
was nothing in it left to steal, if any one would have 
stolen of old Rory. They tallked on the way, the 
boy limping beside him. Rory found out that his 
companion’s name was Denis More; and when he 
learned that Denis had been taught to read by the 
old priest, whom he served as an acolyte, and hoped 
to be a priest himself in good time, the honest old 
man, who had never spelled a line himself, looked 
with as much respect at the young scholar as Denis 
could possibly feel toward him. 

After walking many miles they came to their 
journey’s end. It was quite a large village, but in a 
lonely situation. The fold was on the green hills 
above it, where the sheep pastured. Rory had made 
all his plans beforehand, —he would need help, and 
would ask some of the young men. He said nothing 
whatever of asking help of Denis, and the poor boy 
could not be offended at being passed over when 
he thought how hard he had found it to keep,up 
with Rory on their journey. 

Rory was received with an ovation from the 
peasants. “Sure, and it’s you, Rory, who have 
come to help us! And who would have thought 
after so many years that you would be needed 
again!” But when Rory, who took the command 
at once, asked for volunteers to help him, there was 
a sudden change in their manner. No one proffered 
his services, and all seemed to expect poor old Rory 
to do all the work himself. 

Rory looked on them proudly, and would not beg 
help of one of them. “Indeed, I don’t want any 
of you,” he said; “I shall do better without you.” 
Hearing that the gates of the fold were barred and 
that it had been left for the night, he climbed the 
hill by himself, refusing to allow Father O’Halleran, 
who had appeared upon the scene, to command any 
of his flock to follow. He had not gone far before 
he heard a strange halting step behind him. 

(To be continued.) 


Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I 
would say to him, try to frequent the company of 
your betters. In books and life is the most whole- 
some society ; learn to admire rightly; the great 
pleasure of life is that. Note what the great men 


admired,—they admired great things; narrow 
spirits admire basely and worship meanly. 
THACKERAY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHAT WITH THE BIRDS. - 


BY M. H. WILLIAMS. 


S N’T it strange that birds do not all make their 
if nests after the same pattern ?” 

So thought Rosalie White, as she and her 
papa were taking a walk in the woods. 

“My child,’ said he, “would you not think it 
very strange if the people of different nations 
should build their houses after the same plan? A 
humming-bird— called in Brazil a ‘kiss-flower ’— 
would be lost in the oriole’s cottage; and speaking 
of humming-birds, do you know they can be tamed ? 
When I was a boy, one of them flew in at the win- 
dow. He was such a beauty that I wanted to keep 
him. So we hada glass cage made, about twenty 


inches high and a foot square. The top was open, 
with wires across, to let in fresh air, and through 
these we hung flowers; but we feared they might 
not furnish sufficient food, so we gave him also 
about a thimbleful of sugar and water every day. 

“In a very short time he became so tame that 
when I let him out he would perch on my finger, 
and take honey from the flowers which I held 
between my lips. I did not know then that he 
needed more solid food, and could not thrive on 
sweets alone. The poor little thing lived only six 
weeks, and I felt sorry then that I had taken his 
liberty from him.” 

“Do you hear, Papa? ‘Cheery! cheery ! 
cheery!’ Are you saying, Red Robin, that summer 
is here?” 

“Yes, little girl; and the days are not long 
enough, though I rise very early. I am called the 
‘bird of the morning ;’ and I know very well if I 
should keep my head under my wing till you are 
up, my neighbors would be out of their feather-beds, 
and get all the worms, and straws and strings and 
things that I need for my new home.” 

“How very industrious these tiny creatures are, 
Rose! and so ingenious, too! The most delicate 
fingers could not weave and sew as they do.” 

“ But do they really sew, Papa? ” 

“T am sure you would think so,” said he, “if you 
could see the nest of the sailor-bird, which is found 
in India. It is made from a large, long, pointed 
leaf, as it hangs from the branch of a tree. This 
leaf is sewed together, or laced like a shoe. His 
sharp little beak is used fora needle to make the 
holes, and grass-blades or fine twigs are his thread. 
It looks like a bag when finished, and lined with 
feathers or something equally soft, makes a very 
cosey cradle for the flying babies, rocked by the 
winds. 

“JT hear now the whistle of the brown thrush. 
His notes are sweet, and his song a medley, in 
which you hear the notes of various other birds, 
I became attached to one that was gentle and 
friendly. He came when ealled by his name, and 
showed himself wise in many ways. He learned 
to open the door of his cage, which hung on the 
veranda; and when he wanted more exercise would 
step out, and for months returned, till one day he 
decided to change his home, and never came back. 
Birds are very unlike in their habits. Some are 
timid, others fond of society; some are jealous if a 
little more attention is given to one of their own 
family.” - : 

“What bird is it which says, ‘Trat, tat, tat, 


’ tat’??” asked Rose. 


“Oh, that is the cat-bird when he is in distress, — 
his cry of alarm; but he makes a sound, too, like 
the mewing of a cat, though he is a fine singer. He 
has a great deal of curiosity, and will never be satis- 
fied till he has found out the why and wherefore 
of a mystery. 


“JT was very much deceived once, when driving | 


in the country, by a bird called the ‘saw-whet.’ 
His love-notes are like the noise made in filing the 
teeth of a large saw, and I was led to believe that 
there was a saw-mill near; I really believed it till I 
could see as well as hear him. He is a lazy fellow; 
for instead of building a house of his own, he is 
perfectly satisfied to take a nest which has been 
deserted by a woodpecker or a crow.” 

“Well, Papa, which is really the finest of the 
bird family ?” 

“There is an old, old story, Rose,’ he replied, 
“called ‘The Council of the Birds,’ which says that 
they met together to choose a king, and the one 
which could fly highest was to receive the honor 
and title. The eagle claimed it, because he is so 
large, grand, and dignified, and said that he would 
prove that he could soar high enough to satisfy 
them. But modest Kitty Wren, without his know- 
ledge or consent, quietly seated herself on his broad 
back, and began the flight with him; and when he 
was tired out and could go no farther, she mounted 
up far beyond him, entirely out of sight. And this 
little trick of hers made her queen.” 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


lor flowers that bloom about 
our feet ; 

For tender grass, so fresh, so 
sweet; 

For song of bird and hum of 
bee; 

For all things fair we hear 
Or BEG r= 

Father in Heaven, we thank 
thee! | 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON TALKS. 

BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 
_ No. 5. —Sunday-School Teachers to Tea. 


NE reason why Ross liked Aunt Flora 80 | 
much was because she treated him in what — 
he called a “manly ” way, and not as if he 

were “so terribly young.” She asked his advice, — 
and took it, too. She sent him to the cellar to see Y 
how much furnace coal remained after the Arctic — 
weather, and to the wharf to inquire its price. She — 
was educating him to be a real help to his mother, 
and awaking his conscience to a sense of duty. She 
believed it could be done early, and that the most 
valuable gift one could make a child was the habit 
of self-control. 

Mrs. Lindsay consenting to a little plan of Aunt 
Flora’s with the condition that she should not be 
present, Aunt Flora engaged Ross’s interest. It } 
was to invite Miss Norton, his Sunday-School — 
teacher, and Miss Parker, Lynette’s teacher, to 
take tea with Ben and Lily Clive, at his mother’s 
house. 

Aunt Flora had been a Sunday-School teacher. 
She knew how much was expected of teachers and 
how little was done for them. She was sure that 
the scholars would care more for their teachers, and 
would respect them more fully, if the parenis were 
attentive and invited them to their houses. 

“JT will call,” said Aunt Flora, “and invite Miss 
Norton, but I should like a little note from you, 
Ross.” : 

“ What can I say ?” 

“Oh, you ’ll do it all right.” 

So she departed with his note, which had at 
least the merit of brevity :— 


DEAR TEACHER, — Will you take tea at our house, at 
seven, with the Clives and Miss Parker, next Thursday? 
Yours to command, 

Ross Linpsay. 


Lynette’s note was written with many misgivings. 
Without knowing it, she did not agree with a cer- 
tain muscular Christian minister, who asked “ where 
can one find anything better in the world than a 
boy ?” No boy she had ever seen could compare 
with darling Jean or dear Aunt Flora. Lynette 
was afraid of boys, and especially of Ben Clive. 
She pictured him in his best clothes, with the 
shining watch-chain, seated at her mother’s simple 
table, and scowling at the cookies, for their cook 
was no hand at cake. Then she was not partial to 
her teacher, Miss Parker, who had a way of staring 
at her with her big black eyes. Humble Lynette 
did not dream that Miss Parker thought her the 
most interesting little girl she knew. 

The guests accepting, the Lindsays, in “ best bib 
and tucker,” awaited their coming, — Mrs. Lindsay, 
with a headache, but interest enough to keep her 
chamber door open to hear what she could, Lynette 
easier in her mind because of Aunt Flora’s delicious 
sponge cake, and Jean radiant with excitement. 
Ross was the most nervous of the quartet. But he 
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‘soon saw that Aunt Flora, as usual, was equal to 
‘the occasion. She encouraged timid Miss Norton 
and calmed loud Miss Parker. The muffins, sliced 
ham, marmalade, and cake were apparently rel- 
_ ished, only little Jean making one mistake in calling 
out, “not cake time yet,” as she thought she saw 
_Miss Parker’s hand approaching the cake-basket. 
This happy mistake provoked much laughter. 

The supper was followed by a cheerful circle 
around the fire, in which all joined by conundrum, 
anecdote, little story, or hearty laugh. Then the 
_ pleasant, social evening closed with some of their 

sweet Sunday-School hymns, which brought tears 
to Mrs. Lindsay’s eyes as she leaned over the 
_ railing of the stairs to hear them. 
_ The next Sunday afternoon Ross reported that 
Miss Norton looked very bright at Sunday School, 
and said, “Didn’t we have a pleasant time last 
_ Thursday?” And Ben Clive was never so polite 
_ toher before. ‘ And Aunt Flora, they are going to 
ask the teachers in a fortnight, and Ben says we 
must all come.” 

*« Me, too ?” asked little Jean. 

_ “Does me go out evenings?” said Aunt Flora, 

“Well, I’ll tell you what it is, Dumpling, — when 

your mother is rested, you and I will have our own 
; little afternoon party of your teacher, pretty Miss 


Bliss, and the whole of your class. You ’ll like that. 
 We’ll have a posy at every plate; even dolly 
_ shall have a bud.” 

“Dear Aunt Flora!” screamed Jean, as she 
By) Surmvea in the air, frightening Mrs. Dinah, who 
_ ran under the sofa, “I’ll wash dolly’s best gown 
\ next washing-day.” 
,. “ And, now, Ross, I have thought of something 
you could do for Mrs. Norton. Your teacher gives 
music lessons three afternoons in the week, and her 
mother’s eyes are so much worse than they were 
_ that she reads with difficulty even her larged-printed 
Bible. You are a good reader for your age. You 
read slowly and distinctly. If you would go over 
there some of these lonely afternoons, and read her 
a chapter and a hymn, and perhaps a few pages 
from one of your pleasant story books, think what 
a boon it would be to her.” 

As Ross colored and hesitated, Aunt Flora said: — 

“ How does Ben read ?” 

“Thick and fast,” said Ross, “ but he’d take 
some flowers.” 

“Between flowers and reading, you would cheer 
the almost blind woman, and some afternoon we 
might all go, and have quite a little concert. Some 
of us have good voices. And it is pretty of me to 

say it, for mine is the poorest of all.” 
' “Oh, Aunt Flora!” cried Lynette. 

“Yes; ‘oh, Aunt Flora;’ you may love me as 
much as you like, my dear, but you cannot love my 
_ voice, —at least, extravagantly.” 
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Masew’s REVENGE. 
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Maser Criement threw herself in a fit of sulks 
onto the sofa in the sitting-room. She had just 
been to a party, and had been shunned by her 
most intimate friend. She was determined to have 
her revenge, if she could get it. 

Clara Clark was at the head of the class, and 
Mabel came next. She determined to study at 
home, get ahead of Clara, and secure the prize of a 
five-dollar gold piece at the end of the year. 

Clara was the daughter of poor parents, who had 
to work very hard to send her to the academy. 

* Mabel was the daughter of a rich merchant in the 
eity of New York. Clara needed the prize more 

than Mabel, and was working hard to get it. 

To-night she would not speak or look at Mabel 
because she (Mabel) had on a pink silk dress. 

At the close of the school Mabel received the 
prize. 
taken sick with brain fever. 

Mabel heard of her sickness the day she was 
going to the mountains for the summer. She said 
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Clara had studied so hard that she was — 


she did n’t care, —if she was so silly as to make her- 
self sick over a little prize, she could, for all she 
cared. ; 

When she got home at the end of the vacation 
Clara had got so well she could go out a little each 
day ; and the first. person Mabel saw was Clara, 
riding up the street in her own (Mabel’s) father’s 
carriage. 

Mabel was vexed with her father because he had 
shown so much kindness in her absence to Clara 
who was now Mabel’s bitterest enemy. 

When school began Mabel was surprised to see 
that all the girls shunned her, and went with Clara. 

She went to Clara and begged her pardon for 
being so heartless and unkind. 

Clara forgave her, and has been ever since her 
best and dearest friend. Erne, J. Cowan. 


LET LERSB OX, 


Fircusore, Mass. 
Dear Every Orner Sunpay, —I thought I would 
write and tell you how much [ enjoy your paper. I 
work out most of the enigmas, and have made one, which 
I hope you will publish. I attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School, and have a little brother who attends also. We 
both read your paper, and hope to see my enigma soon. 

Yours very truly, FLORENCE BELDING, 


MoMittrn, WAssH. 
Dear Epiror Every OrHer Sunpay, —I[ am a 
little girl thirteen years old. I get the Every Orner 
Sunpay, and like it very much: I ama member of the 
Unitarian Sunday School. When I have read the 
papers, I send them to my grandma and grandpa. I 
have two sisters and four brothers. I go to school. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Ora Pomeroy; I like her very 

much, ARDELLA A. HALE. 


BEHEADINGS. 


BEHEAD a weapon, and find a fruit. 
find a part of the head. 

Behead a small weight, and find water. Again, 
and find a Scotch word. Again, and find a prepo- 
sition, Again, and find a consonant. fF. H. B. 


Again, and 


PI PUZZLE. 


Hwo lalsh ceedid, hewn storode gasredie, 
Nad stoundes tuissacs butod, klie oyu dna 
em ?— Pope. Marcarer H. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 
My 11, 14, 20, 15, 16, is a virtue. 
My 1, 22, 8, 13, is honest. 
My 9, 19, 23, 17, 4, is something we always expect 
at mealtimes. 
My 12, 2, 10, is a knot. 
My 6, 5, 20, 14, 18, is sad. 
My 7 is a personal pronoun. 
My 21, 10, 24, 12, is good in the highest degree. 
My whole may be found in Proverbs. 
BELLE TURNER. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Iv happiness, not in sorrow. 
In day, but not in morrow, 
Tn interest, not in love. 

In thrush, but not in dove. 
In whirlwind, not in storm. 
In shape, though not in form. 
In garden, yet not in lawn. 


My whole an animal, but not a fawn. Baits 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 15. 


Enigma XX. Love one another. 
Enigma XXI. One to-day is worth two to- 


morrows. 
PI PUZZLE. 


Oft do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
CoLEeRIDGE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“THEY FIGHT LIKE CATS AND DOGS.” 
BY A. K. 


HIS is an old saying, and there is a natural 
T antipathy between dogs and cats. If a little 
kitten, even before its eyes are opened, is 
placed near a dog, it will spit and arch its little back ; 
if a dog sees a stray cat, he chases her “for fun,” 
and pussy’s only resource is to run up a tree, where 
in her turn she can laugh at her enemy’s fruitless 
attempts to catch her, as he leaps and barks below. 
But let us not slander our faithful friends, the 
watchful guardians of our homes and our property, 
the pets of our families; sometimes when cats and 
dogs live in the same house they become attached 
to each other, and show true affection one for the 
other. 

We had in our family a dog and two cats that 
during the winter slept every night in a bed that 
we had made for them in a box in the woodshed. 
It amused us to look at them and pet them in the 
evening ; the dog was always lying between the two 
pussies to keep himself warm. 

A few days ago I was calling on a friend, and I 
saw his large dog submitting patiently to the caresses 
of a gray cat, which, purring, rubbed herself lov- 
ingly about his head. 

His master said, “Look at Max; he has often 
killed a cat before I could stop him. He would 
catch it, and in a moment, before I could call him 
off, the poor cat’s back would be broken.” 

“And how did you make Max so good?” I 
asked. 

The old cook, whose “happy family ” by the 
kitchen fire we were admiring, said, “I didn’t 
do anything to him, —I just told him not to.” 

She had half a dozen little chickens in her 
kitchen; it was in the early spring, and they 
could not have lived out-of-doors. The big dog 
and the sprightly little cat looked approvingly at 
them. 

“Don’t they ever fight, Lizzie?” 

“No, ma’am; see, I have some more here; I put 
them by Max, so that he will keep them warm;” 
and she turned back a fold of the woollen stuff 
on which the dog was lying, and there were four 
fluffy, yellow, tiny chickens. 

The following little story is taken from a French 
paper: — 

“The pastor of a little church in a Bernese 
(Swiss) village, wishing to get rid of his cat, gave 
it to some boys, asking them to carry it away. 
They put the poor animal into a bag and threw it 
into a river. His dog followed the boys, and 
watched the whole performance; as dogs cannot 
talk, he did not say whether he approved or dis- 
approved of their effort to drown poor pussy. 

“But a few minutes later the two companions, 
both very wet and dripping, returned together to 
the house. The good dog had jumped into the 
water; seizing the bag with his teeth, he brought it 
to the shore. Then, tearing it open, he freed his 
friend, and restored her to life.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


CROWDED COLUMNS again, and the Editor retreats 
to a corner. ‘ 

Although pictures of the Columbian Fair abound, 
Every Oruer Sunpay could not very well omit 
some record on its pages of this great event, espe- 
cially as the Unitarian Sunday-School Society has 
an exhibit at Chicago. We offer views of the navy 
department, —a wooden warship resting on spiles, 
built for the Fair, a most novel idea; and of the 
Administration Building, perhaps the handsomest of 
all, in some respects. 

We give a large instalment of the new story, to 
start it well. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.’’ | 


Will you kindly inform me whether Josephine in “ The 
Maid of Gettysburg” is a real historical character, and 
if so what is her real name ? oO. D. 8. 

Answer. —The following has been received from 
the author of the poem in question. 


In reply to the above inquiry I would say the heroine’s 
name was Josephine Rogers; her present name I do 
not know. She was living with her husband in Ohio 
about three years ago. The officer referred to in the 
opening lines was Gen. J. B. Carr, of Troy, New York. 
I got the story from Gen. Henry W. Slocum, of Brooklyn, 
New York, which I afterward put into poetry. 

Tux following answers to our question, “ Why 
do you go to Sunday School?’’ are from Fargo, 


North Dakota : — 


To Every O7ruer Sunpay,—I like to go to 
Sunday School. I learn something every Sunday. 
I like my teacher; she tells me to be kind to every 
one. I like to hear Mr. Nugent talk; he tells funny 
stories. I would be sorry if I could not go to Sun- 
day School. —JarEDINE Tompson, seven years 
old. 

I enjoy going to Sunday School, as our class 
takes up interesting subjects, and discusses them. — 
Mazer Torys, twelve years old. F 

I go to Sunday School to learn to do right. — 
Mary Darrow, eleven years old. 

I go to Sunday School, as I enjoy the character- 
sketching we take up in our class. — Aenus Scort, 
eleven years old. \ 

I come to Sunday School becatse we have a nice 
Sunday School. EpGar Humes, age twelve. 

I come to Sunday School to learn all I can, — 
Bert Scort, age nine. 

I come to Sunday School because I like to hear the 
story my teacher is reading to us.— Roy THorRNe, 
age nine. 

I come to Sunday School because I like to learn 
the lessons. —Frep PaTTErson, age fifteen. 

I come to Sunday School because I like to get 
Every Ornpr Sunpay.—Hsatmar TEIGEN, age 
nine. : : 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue following item comes from Fargo, North 
Dakota: “Our Sunday School is doing nicely, and 
keeps up in interest. Children and teachers enjoy 
the Sunday hour together.” 

* & % 

Ir any one wishes to see two Sunday Schools very 
much alive, and fine examples of earnest and 
intelligent methods, let him visit Springfield and 
West Newton (Mass.). Under Rev. J. B. Gilman 
and Rey. J. C. Jaynes the work goes bravely on. 

eo OR 

Tux banner contribution to the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, thus far, comes from the First 
Congregational Church of Providence R. I. (Rev. 
A. M. Lord, Pastor). 

e& & * 

THE new feature in the “Christian Register,” 
Publisher’s Department, is a happy thought. 
Readers turn to it at once. 

* * * 

Tue programme for the exercises of the Unitarian 
Church and Sunday School in Oakland, Cal., on 
Easter was quite elaborate, prepared by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte. 


1 BELIEVE in God the Father, all holy, wise, and true, 


Who made and rules the Universe, yet cares for me and you; 
Whose laws are seen in all the earth and in the heavens above; 
Whose spirit thrilled the world to life, and fills all life with love. _ 


And I believe in Jesus, the master, teacher, friend, 


Who through a troubled human life, lived blameless to the end: 
The wise and gentle childhood, the brave, devoted youth, 
The consecrated manhood, given to God, to man, to truth. 


I believe in Human Nature, — in its goodness, power, and worth; 
In mankind's onward growth in grace, from the far-off primal birth; 
I believe God’s purpose holy, running through the ages still, 
Is revealed in human character, and wrought in human will. 


I believe in human Conscience, that quiet, inward voice 
Which guides between the right and wrong, yet leaves the power 


of choice, — 


A living, growing conscience for those who will obey, 
While nobler right and larger light shall brighten all their way. 


I believe in Faith, unbounded by any chart or creed, — 

In Faith which lifts the life toward God, in every hour of need; 
~The Faith which maketh faithful in duties great and small, 

Which still abides, inspires, and guides life’s noblest work for all. 


I believe in Hope, which shineth forever near or far, 


To light and cheer the onward way, life’s fair and fadeless star; 
When fortunes fall or pleasures fail, when youth and strength decay, 
Hope shineth still through cloud and night, to point the better day. 


I believe in Love, the living power, the ruling force of all, 
Which holds the worlds with tender care, yet heeds the sparrow’s 


fall, — 


The Love which lends this earthly life its beauty, joy and grace, 
And finds the heavenly image stamped in every human face. 


1 believe that true Religion comes in Duty’s simple way, 


oo kind, — 4 . 4 
Leading the mind to higher thought, the lips to nobler speech, 
Making the conduct everywhere its loving lesson teach. 


Filling the life and character-as sunlight fills the day, 


] believe in the life immortal, outlasting every change 


Of time and death, and growing on with ever-widening range, 
In the ways of high endeavor, by the laws of love and right, 
Till the spirit finds its haven in eternal Peace and Light. 


Reports come to us from every quarter with 
regard to the Easter exercises in the different schools, 
—how successful they were in every case. They 
have arrived too late for us to use, for EVERY 
Oruer Sunpay is prepared about three weeks 
before the date of publication. This is a fact which 
constantly stands in the way of our giving items 
concerning our schools. They need to be printed 
immediately after the occurrences or not at all. 
But we might mention an Easter observance at Col- 
orado Springs, where, under Rey. Mr. Mellen and 
the superintendent, Mr. Krauss, and Mr. Parsons, a 
Congregational Trinitarian minister, the service was 
made very interesting. Five children were christ-_ 
ened. Each scholar received a hand-painted card 
and a potted plant, and prizes were given to two 
of the scholars, who produced the best results from 
the potted plants received the previous Easter. 
This is a very good usage to follow. 

* & 


; *% 

A new feature well worth noting has been devel- 
oped in the Sunday School of the Second Church 
of Boston, Mass. The scholars have banded 
together under the lead of two teachers to do 
missionary and philanthropic work. About thirty- 
five of them, boys and girls, are engaged in this 
creditable movement. A number of the girls are in 
a “ Sunshine Club,” and do a good deal of sewing ; 
and they all conduct a correspondence like the 
Post-Office Mission, only they deal with children. 
Many of the letters are highly interesting, and the 
correspondents at this end are being benefited 
themselves in this effort to do good to others. 


SOME ESSENTIAL BELIEFS. . 9) 


Prepared for the Unitarian Sunday School at Leominster, by the Pastor, Rev, Geo. M. Bodge. 


MOTTOES. 


Gob means every soul to be 
Upright, honest, pure, and free. 


May this meaning grow forever — 
In my life’s most high endeavor. | 
God expects in childhood, youth 


First of all unswerving truth. — 

All his laws and precepts teach | 

Truth in act and thought and — 
speech. ; : 


Is the child who walks uprig 


Who with honest purpose, s' 
Thinks, and speaks, and works 
God’s will. s 


God’s best promise cometh sure 
To the life that keepeth pure ; 


Read it in the Master’s chart, © 
“Blessed are the pure in heart.” 


“For”’—the promise falls with 


Always pleasing in his soe 


1 
{ 


grace — 

“They shall find and see Goo 

+ FARES? : 

Through the pure in heart and 
mind 


Freedom comes to all n 


Freedom for the righteous ca ise 
eae lives, and righteous 
aws. A 


Thus the meaning of God’s wil 
In our lives may we fulfil, — 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


Tue new service for Flower Sunday is now ready 
It contains five songs, composed for this service b; 
Carl Pflueger, Arthur Burnett, W. L. Glover, an 
E. H. Bailey. These are melodious, easy to learn, 
and varied in their bright interpretation of spr 
and early summer. The words for these songs 
by the Rev. Edward A. Horton. There is also othe 
music woven into the exercises intended to mak 
the whole complete. Flower Sunday or Children’ 
Sunday is being noticed more and more, and t 
is a large demand for something to help in 
observance. The Sunday Schools will find 
order of service a great aid. Price five cents 
copy; $4.00 per hundred. Published by 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Stree 
Boston, Mass. - 
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